rio. 
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Mike  Buss,  who  brings  us  up  to 
date  on  old  weapons,  poses  for  J. 
McDonald  with  his  smoke-pole  and 
a  deer  he  has  just  bagged.  He  notes: 
"It's  not  necessary  to  grow  a  beard 
to  carry  old-time  firearms." 


Read  Russ  Whitfield  on  coarse  fish 
to  see  why  we  have  a  great  blue 
heron  on  the  cover.  It's  a  good 
story  —  and  a  nice  shot  by  Al 
Helmsley,  a  former  colleague. 


Our  back-cover  timberdoodle  is  by 
another  "grad",  Vern  Husek,  who 
has  left  for  greener  fields  and 
hedges  to  the  south.  It  goes  with 
another  good  where-to-find  by  Bill 
Creighton,  while  Marcel  Cusson 
wraps  up  the  sturgeon. 

Jim  Ives,  conservation  officer  at 
Napanee,  lensed  the  red-tailed  hawk 
on  the  spring-summer  cover. 
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EDITORIAL 


Trapping 


RECENTLY  there  has  been  a  public  outcry  against  "inhumane"  trapping.  The  bleeding 
hearts  have  taken  advantage  of  the  publicity  to  demand  that  the  commerce  in  wild  fur 
be  outlawed.  This  commerce  is  now  worth  about  five  million  dollars  a  year  to  the  Ontario 
trapper,  and  it  is  all  the  more  important  because  most  of  the  wild  fur  is  exported.  It 
represents  about  12,000  jobs  that  the  Province  can  ill  afford  to  lose. 

The  case  for  trappers  and  the  fur  industry  is  one  of  conservation  as  well  as  economics. 
A  prohibition  of  the  annual  fur  harvest  would  result  in  the  overcrowding  of  fur-bearers 
and  large-scale  die-offs  through  starvation  and  disease.  It  would  also  inflict  financial  loss 
and  misery  on  Indians  and  other  trappers. 

The  trapping  of  wild  fur  was  Canada's  first  land-based  industry,  and  it  has  produced  an 
annual  crop  of  fur  for  more  than  300  years.  There  is  probably  no  other  renewable,  natural 
resource  that  produces  more  money  per  acre  of  land  than,  say,  a  beaver  colony. 

The  trapline  management  program  in  Ontario,  which  was  begun  in  1946,  is  the  finest  of 
its  kind.  It  brought  back  the  fur-bearers,  some  of  whom  were  tracking  into  oblivion.  This 
was  accomplished  through  legislation,  surveys,  controls,  education,  dedication  and  common 
sense.  Trapline  management  in  Ontario  may  well  be  the  greatest  conservation  achievement 
of  the  century. 

The  ten  thousand  trappers  who  harvest  the  annual  crop  of  wild  fur  are  humane  beings 
and  good  citizens  who  pay  taxes.  As  trappers,  they  are  professionals  and  practise  humane 
methods  to  prevent  suffering  and  the  loss  of  fur.  The  record  shows  that  95  per  cent  of 
fur-bearers  trapped  in  Ontario  die  quickly  and  humanely. 

The  fur  industry  is  especially  important  to  residents  of  northern  Ontario.  It  provides 
many  with  the  money  to  clothe  and  feed  their  families.  In  the  north,  fur-bearers  are  a  vital 
source  of  protein,  the  meat  often  being  valued  more  highly  than  the  pelt. 

Trappers  are  an  integral  part  of  the  natural  scene  —  more  so,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
section  of  our  society.  For  some  Indians,  it's  a  way  of  life,  carried  on  for  centuries  before 
the  white  men  came,  and  guaranteed  by  treaty  afterwards. 

Most  of  Ontario  is  suited  to  the  production  of  fur-bearers,  and  some  of  it  is  suited  to 
little  else.  That  the  management  of  fur-bearers  can  still  be  improved  is  not  disputed.  To 
suggest  that  all  animals  be  taken  humanely  is  just  and  proper.  To  suggest  that  all  trapping 
be  banned  is  unwise.  It  can  only  come  from  people  who  understand  little  about  our 
natural  heritage. 

—  Carl  Monk 
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The  length  of  most  muzzle-loading  barrels  takes  a  lot  of  getting  used  to,  and  is 
the  source  of  much  discussion  around  the  lunch  fire. 


THE  NEW  HUNTING  FRATERNITY  — 

THE  MUZZLE  LOADERS 

Text  and  Photos  by  M.  E.  Buss 
District  Biologist,  Sioux  Lookout 


T  F  YOU  are  the  kind  of  sportsman  who 
-^-enjoys  cleaning,  polishing,  disassembling, 
reassembling,  and  otherwise  tinkering  with 
your  hunting  hardware;  or  if  you  feel  that 
modern  weapons  with  their  highly  sophisti- 
cated sights  and  cartridges  give  the  hunter 
too  much  edge;  then  you  may  be  attracted- 
by  the  added  challenge  of  hunting  with 
muzzle-loading  firearms. 

For  those  unacquainted  with  the  term,  a 
muzzle  loader  is  a  firearm  that  is  loaded 
from  the  muzzle  end  by  means  of  a  ramrod; 
it  may  also  refer  to  the  shooter  of  such  a 
firearm.  It  may  be  a  smooth-bore,  rifle, 
shotgun,  pistol  or  revolver.  The  term  does 
not  indicate  whether  the  barrel  is  rifled; 
neither  does  it  indicate  the  type  of  mecha- 
nism, generally  referred  to  as  the  lock, 
which  fires  the  weapon. 

The  two  types  of  locks  most  commonly 
seen  in  muzzle  loaders  in  use  today  are  the 
flintlock  and  the  percussion  or  caplock.  The 
first  was  a  development  of  the  mid-1 7th 
Century,  and  it  was  popular  until  the  early 
19th  Century.  The  flintlock  fires  the  main 
charge  by  striking  a  flint  against  a  steel  plate 
(called  the  'frizzen')  which  causes  incan- 
descent shavings  to  fall  into  a  pan  of  prim- 
ing powder.  The  burning  of  the  priming 
powder  sets  off  the  main  charge  through 
a  touch-hole  in  the  side  of  the  barrel  (see 
diagram). 

The  percussion,  or  caplock,  fires  the  main 
charge  by  the  ignition  of  a  tiny  amount  of 
detonating  powder  (usually  mercury  ful- 
minate) contained  in  a  copper  or  brass 
cup-shaped  cap  placed  over  a  tube  or  nipple 
at  the  breach  of  the  barrel.  This  type  of 
ignition  was  the  most  reliable  in  use  until 
the  development  of  practical  breech  loaders 
using  fixed  ammunition. 

Muzzle-loader    barrels    may   be    smooth- 


bore or  rifled,  but  most  modern  reproduc- 
tions (designed  for  big-game  hunting)  are 
rifled,  as  were  the  most  successful  of  the 
originals. 

Antique  firearms  have  always  fascinated 
a  small  fraternity  of  collectors  and  shooters. 
During  the  past  ten  years,  the  interest  in 
shooting  antique  weapons,  and  in  their  re- 
productions, has  had  a  great  resurgence  in 
the  United  States,  and  it  is  catching  on  in 
Canada. 

Why  the  increased  interest  in  muzzle 
loaders? 

As  with  shotguns,  their  relatively  low 
velocity  and  range  make  them  practical  for 
hunting  in  populated  areas.  However,  a 
muzzle-loading  rifle  has  two  advantages 
over  a  shotgun.  Its  rifled  barrel  provides 
greater  potential  accuracy;  and  its  long 
barrel  gives  a  greater  sight  radius,  further 
increasing  its  potential  accuracy. 

Hunters'  attitudes  are  changing.  Some 
hunters  are  looking  for  more  challenge  in 
their  sport,  and  not  necessarily  a  kill  at 
every  outing.  This  explains  in  part  the  in- 
creased popularity  of  hunting  with  a  bow 
and  arrow  as  well  as  with  muzzle-loading 
firearms. 

Until  recently,  most  owners  of  antique 
rifles  and  shotguns  were  content  to  hang 
"grandad's  ol'  huntin'  iron"  over  the  mantle 
and  ponder  its  history.  The  growing  demand 
for  more  muzzle  loaders  has  generated  a 
good  number  of  modern  gunsmiths  who 
can  restore  and  reproduce  antique  firearms. 
These  vary  widely  in  quality,  authenticity 
and  price. 

Great-grandad's  old  gun  may  be  a  rust- 
ridden  booby  trap,  but  serviceable  and  safe 
reproductions  of  muzzle-loading  arms  are 
available  at  less  than  $50 — or  more  than 
$500.  A  relatively  authentic  and  good  qua- 
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lity  muzzle-loading  rifle  can  be  purchased 
for  $75  to  $150,  and  shotguns  for  somewhat 
less.  There  are  a  number  of  mass-produced 
weapons  on  the  market  at  lower  prices,  but 
they  are  generally  of  very  poor  quality  and 
should  only  be  used  as  ornaments. 

Good,  modern  reproductions  have  one 
thing  in  common.  The  material  in  the  me- 
chanism and  barrel  is  probably  better  than 
anything  available  to  the  maker  of  great- 
grandad's  gun.  For  this  reason,  they  are 
safer  and  more  reliable  than  the  originals. 

Hobbyists  find  muzzle  loaders  most  ap- 
pealing. They  are  not  complicated  fire- 
arms, and  many  enthusiasts  may  renovate 
or  build  their  own.  They  can  also  make 
such  items  as  balls,  powder  horns,  and 
hunting  pouches.  These  related  activities  can 
keep  the  keen  participant  active  in  his  sport 
the  year  round. 

If  you  are  a  do-it-yourselfer,  you  can  buy 
all  the  parts  you  need  to  construct  your 
own  firearm,  or  you  can  buy  a  muzzle 
loader  in  kit  form,  for  considerably  less 
than  a  ready-made  gun.  The  extra  effort  is 
repaid  by  the  satisfaction  that  comes  from 
hunting  with  a  firearm  you  built  yourself. 
Unfortunately,  there  are  only  a  few  distri- 
butors of  parts  in  Canada,  and  parts  are 
more  easily  obtained  in  the  United  States  at 
the  present  time. 

If  you're  interested  in  the  ballistics  of  a 
muzzle-loading  rifle,  consider  the  following: 
a  .45  calibre  round  ball  weighs  approximate- 
ly 135  grains  and  has  a  velocity  of  2,170 
feet  per  second  and  a  muzzle  energy  of 
1,375  foot-pounds  when  propelled  by  110 
grains  of  black  powder  (positively  the  only 
safe  and  acceptable  propellant  in  a  muzzle 
loader).  These  characteristics  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  old  44-40  calibre  or  the  45-70. 
And  note  that  the  pure  lead  ball  (required 
in  muzzle  loaders)  is  tremendously  explosive 
upon  impact  on  bone. 

The  keys  to  success  in  shooting  a  muzzle 
loader  are  proper  and  uniform  loading  and 
reliable  ignition.  As  with  modern  firearms, 
the  intent  is  to  minimize  every  variable  in 
the  firearm  and  ammunition  until  accuracy 


depends  solely  on  the  ability  of  the  shooter, 
himself.  The  only  difference  with  muzzle 
loaders  is  that  they  have  more  variables  to 
minimize,  and  herein  lies  the  challenge. 

Each  time  a  muzzle-loading  firearm  is 
loaded,  the  shooter  becomes  the  manufac- 
turer of  ammunition.  Uniformity  in  method 
and  amounts  of  powder,  shot,  quality  of 
ball,  type  of  wad  or  patch  material,  and  the 
extent  of  wiping  or  cleaning  of  the  bore 
between  each  shot,  are  all  important  to 
consistent  shooting.  Usually  the  shooter  en- 
joys many  trips  to  the  range  where  he 
experiments  with  different  loads  to  deter- 
mine the  best  for  his  particular  firearm 
—  an  added  attraction  to  most  shooting 
enthusiasts. 

Reliable  and  consistent  ignition  of  the 
main  powder  charge  also  requires  careful 
scrutiny,  especially  when  using  the  flintlock. 
A  misfire,  because  of  wet  priming  or  an 
improperly  aligned  flint,  can  spoil  that  long 
sought,  clean  standing  shot. 

Obviously,  the  hunter  must  develop  his 
skills  to  ensure  a  good  shot  the  first  time. 
There  is  little  opportunity  for  chance  shots 
for  the  muzzle-loader  hunter,  and  no  second 
chances.  In  the  hands  of  a  conscientious 
sportsman,  the  muzzle  loader  will  probably 
account  for  more  kills  per  shot,  with  re- 
duced wounding,  than  will  a  modern  re- 
peating firearm. 

There  are  inherent  disadvantages  attached 
to  shooting  or  hunting  with  muzzle  loaders, 
depending  on  the  shooter's  nature.  The 
old-style  weapons  pose  an  almost  monu- 
mental task  in  cleaning.  Fouling,  the  residue 
left  in  the  barrel  and  touch-hole  after  each 
firing,  is  an  innate  characteristic  of  black 
powder.  Not  only  does  the  fouling  affect 
the  ease  of  loading,  and  accuracy  in  firing, 
but  it  is  highly  corrosive.  Left  in  the  barrel, 
it  can  ruin  the  bore. 

Most  muzzle  loading  firearms  require 
cleaning  with  wet  and  dry  patches  between 
every  shot,  or  second  shot,  to  ensure  loading 
ease  and  accuracy.  In  addition,  before  stor- 
ing the  arm  after  firing,  it  is  necessary  to 
clean   the   bore   and   lock   thoroughly   and 


TJie  author's  favourite 
.50  flintlock  rifle  (top) 
and  his  .40  caplock  rifle. 
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repeatedly  for  several  days  to  make  certain 
that  no  fouling  residues  remain.  If  you  do 
not  enjoy  tinkering  with  firearms,  this  facet 


of  muzzle  loading  will  not  endear  the  sport 

to  you.  However,  some  hunters  thrive  on  it. 

There  is  another  noteworthy  disadvantage 


The  hunting  pouch  or  "possibles  bag"  is  carried  into  the  field  with  (left  to  right) 
bullets,  bullet  starter,  powder  horn,  patch  knife,  patch  cloth,  and  powder  measure. 
Other  items  might  be  extra  flints  or  percussion  caps,  cleaning  patches,  touchhole 
pick,  and  sundry  tools. 


to  muzzle-loader  shooting  —  the  endless 
barrage  of  droll  remarks  which  issue  from 
almost  every  hunter  you  meet  when  he  sees 
your  "pry-bar"  or  "smoke-pole",  referring 
to  the  size  and  length  of  the  barrel  or  the 
clouds  of  sulphurous  white  smoke  charac- 
teristic of  black  powder.  However,  it's  easy 


to  win  respect  from  most  skeptical  on-look- 
ers  by  firing  a  few  rounds  at  a  target. 

If  you  savour  the  lore  of  firearms  and 
enjoy  handling  guns,  and  if  you  are  looking 
for  a  more  challenging  hunting  experience, 
you  may  be  a  prime  candidate  for  the 
muzzle-loader  hunting  fraternity. 


NATURE  SPREADS  COARSE  FISH,  TOO 

by  R.  E.   Whitfield 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Supervisor,  Tweed  District 


HY  do  many  conservation  club  members, 
sports  writers  and  individual  anglers 
endeavour  to  fix  the  blame  for  the  spread 
of  coarse  fish  directly  on  their  fellow 
anglers? 

When  speaking  to  anglers  separately,  each 
makes  the  claim  that  dumping  live,  left-over 
bait  fish  into  lakes  is  a  poor  practice,  and 
that  they  do  not  do  it,  themselves,  but  feel 
that  other  anglers  do. 

Perhaps  the  common  belief  that  anglers 
are  responsible  for  the  spread  of  coarse  fish 
stems  from  the  fact  that  the  angler  is  pro- 
bably the  most  vulnerable  target. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  anglers 
are  responsible  for  the  introduction  of 
coarse  fish,  such  as  perch,  rock  bass  and 
sunfish,  into  some  waters,  but  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  direct  evidence  of  this.  It 
takes  perhaps  only  one  angler  in  ten 
thousand  to  drop  a  pair  of  coarse  fish 
into  a  lake,  so  the  chance  of  catching  a 
culprit  in  the  act  is  slim  indeed. 

It  is  probably  because  angler  groups  have 
long  been  prone  to  take  the  blame  for  the 
spread  of  coarse  fish  that  they  have  lost 
sight  of  other  ways  in  which  coarse  fish 
find  their  way  from  one  body  of  water  to 
another  —  without  the  help  of  mankind. 

In  some  of  our  local  trout  waters,  there 
are  small  numbers  of  coarse  fish  that  have 
gone  unnoticed  by  anglers  because  of  their 
low  population  levels.  Here,  anglers  may 
well  be  accepting  the  responsibility  for 
introducing  coarse  fish  that  have  been 
present  for  years. 

Lakes  with  steep  gradients  around  their 
perimeters  (littoral  zones)  do  not  provide 
a  suitable  habit  for  shallow-,  and  warm- 
water  fishes  which  include  most  of  the 
coarse  fish  species. 

However,  beaver  may  dam  the  outlet 
creeks,  flooding  low-lying"  areas  of  shoreline 


and  creating  a  perfect  habitat  for  such 
fishes  as  perch,  sunfish  or  rock  bass.  When 
this  occurs,  coarse  fish  increase  rapidly. 
They  become  noticeable  to  anglers,  and 
they  may  become  competitive  with  trout 
populations  existent  in  the  same  waters. 

Coarse  fish  sometimes  occur  in  swampy 
headwater  areas  that  feed  intermittent 
streams.  Here,  beaver  can  cause  a  stream 
to  back  up  and  flood  into  another  watershed, 
carrying  its  coarse  fish  with   it. 

Low-lying  dry  land,  such  as  a  gully 
between  two  lakes,  may  be  flooded  by 
beaver,  thus  permitting  coarse  fish  to  move 
from  one  lake  to  another. 

Birds,  such  as  kingfishers,  herons,  ospreys 
and  gulls,  are  all  carriers  of  fish  —  and  in 
large  quantities  when  they  are  rearing  their 
young.  It  is  possible  that  these  birds  may 
drop  some  of  their  live  cargo  into  waters 
enroute  to  their  nesting  sites. 

The  case  of  the  heron  is  curious  because 
heron  swallow  fish  and  regurgitate  them 
later  to  feed  their  young.  A  few  years  ago, 
during  an  observation  of  a  great  blue  heron 
rookery  west  of  Swastika,  the  writer's  at- 
tention was  attracted  by  the  number  of 
gulls  that  gathered  to  prey  on  heron.  The 
gulls  attacked  the  heron,  forcing  them 
down,  close  to  the  water's  surface.  At  this 
point,  a  desperate  heron  would  disgorge  its 
load  of  fish  into  the  water,  and  the  gulls 
would  swoop  in  to  seize  the  fish.  It  is 
possible  that  recently  swallowed  fish  would 
sometimes  still  be  alive  and  escape  the  gulls 
to  seed  a  new  lake  with  their  kind. 

Coarse  fish  may  also  be  spread  by  birds 
in  other  ways.  It  has  been  said  that  ducks 
sometimes  carry  fish  eggs  on  their  feet 
from  one  body  of  water  to  another. 

Some  anglers  may  honestly  believe  that 
the  dumping  of  left-over  bait  will  help  to 
support   the   trout    in   their   favourite    lake. 
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Minnows  and  suckers  held  for  live  bait.  Will  some  survive  in  new  waters? 


Anglers  with  this  thought  in  mind  should 
take  note  that  such  a  practice  will  not 
contribute  anything  whatsoever  to  the  bet- 
terment of  angling,  and  little,  if  anything, 
to  the  welfare  of  the  trout  population. 

Brook  trout  are  apt  to  do  much  better 
in  lakes  where  there  are  no  minnows  — 
which  may  be  contrary  to  common  belief. 
Trout  can  grow  fat  on  insects,  alone,  and 
in  many  instances  will  not  eat  minnows 
even  when  they  are  plentiful  in  the  same 
ecological  niche.  Minnows  compete  with 
trout  for  food  in  certain  lakes  and  may 
well  be  a  detriment,  rather  than  a  help,  to 
the  trout  population. 

Some  anglers  believe,  and  rightfully  so, 
that  reclaimed  lakes  (those  from  which  all 
fish  species  have  been  removed  by  the  use 
of   fish   eradicants,    and   which   have   then 


been  stocked  with  game  fish)  provide  the 
best  angling  success. 

When  live  minnows  are  used  for  bait  in 
reclaimed  lakes,  they  seem  to  attract  trout 
more  readily  than  in  waters  where  minnows 
are  present.  In  fact,  in  reclaimed  lakes  that 
contain  no  other  fish  species,  a  hatchery 
reared  brook  trout  has  never  seen  a  minnow 
until  one  is  dangled  in  front  of  it  by  an 
angler. 

Thoughtless  or  ill-informed  anglers  have 
obviously  introduced  undesirable  fish  species 
into  some  of  our  lakes.  However,  the  blame 
must  be  shared  by  some  of  the  natural 
processes  discussed  above.  If  you  find  perch 
have  got  into  your  favourite  trout  lake,  do 
not  automatically  blame  a  fellow  angler. 
Perhaps  our  toothy  friend,  the  beaver,  is 
the  villain. 
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/4  beaver  dam  may  aid  shallow-water  fish.     Photo  of  beaver  by   K.  M.  Andresen. 
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T/ze  author's  view  of  recommended  habitat  for  woodcock  seekers. 
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WHERE  TO  FIND  WOODCOCK  IN  ONTARIO 


by  W.  A.  CreigJiton 
Ornithologist,  Wildlife  Branch 


T 


OU  are  in  for  a  surprise  if  you  have 
never  seen  a  woodcock!  When  you  see  him, 
you  may  laugh  at  this  Jimmy  Durante  of 
the  bird  world.  Although  a  member  of  the 
genus  Philohela  in  the  shore  bird  family, 
the  woodcock  is  a  secretive  dweller  of 
grassy  openings,  shrub  and  small-tree 
thickets,  and  bottomlands  adjacent  to 
streams. 

FIELD  IDENTIFICATION 

The  'timberdoodle',  as  Philohela  minor 
is  sometimes  called,  is  easily  recognized  by 
its  plump  body,  short  tail,  long  bill,  huge 
dark  eyes  set  near  the  back  of  the  head, 
and  squatty  appearance.  The  neck  is  virtual- 
ly non-existent. 

The  three-inch  bill  is  a  perfect  forcep 
for  extracting  earthworms  from  soft  soil. 
The  tip  of  the  upper  mandible  is  flexible 
and  can  be  opened  and  closed  underground 
to  grasp  the  slippery  prey. 

The  woodcock  has  cinnamon  and  buff 
underparts  and  a  dead-leaf  pattern  of 
browns,  greys,  buffs  and  blacks  on  the  upper 
parts.  This  plumage  camouflages  the  bird 
so  well  that  it  is  almost  invisible  on  the 
ground. 

The  average  weight  of  the  male  is  5.6 
ounces  and  of  the  female,  6.2  ounces.  Their 
length  is  approximately   1 1   inches. 

LIFE  HISTORY 

Woodcock  arrive  on  their  breeding 
grounds  in  Ontario  as  the  snow  begins  to 
disappear  in  late  winter.  The  male  estab- 
lishes a  territory,  or  'singing  ground',  usually 
in  a  small  field,  to  attract  a  female.  He 
defends  it  against  other  males. 

The  courtship  display  takes  place  twice  a 
day,  from  late  March  to  the  end  of  May 
in  Ontario.  At  dawn  and  again  at  dusk,  the 
male  woodcock  flies  from  his  daytime 
haunts   to   his   singing   ground.    He   alights 


and  mutters  nasal  'peents'  before  his  aerial 
performance.  The  twittering  noise,  produced 
by  air  rushing  through  the  outer  wing 
feathers,  announces  that  he  has  taken  off. 

In  their  courtship  flight,  woodcock  fly 
horizontally  for  30  to  40  feet  and  then 
spiral  rapidly  upward  to  200  or  300  feet. 
At  this  height,  they  look  like  hovering  bats 
with  wings  beating  quickly.  They  descend 
in  a  series  of  undulating  upward  and 
downward  movements,  uttering  liquid  chirps 
— the  flight  song  of  the  male  woodcock! 

The  returning  woodcock  glides  to  the 
singing  ground  close  to  the  take-off  spot. 
He  remains  on  the  ground  for  a  short  time, 
giving  more  peents,  before  rising  again  in 
the  courtship  flight.  Each  flight  lasts  about 
one  minute.  Each  morning  and  evening 
display   lasts  about  45   minutes. 

Female  woodcock  nest  in  young,  open 
second-growth  woodland,  usually  near  water. 
Their  nests  are  slight  depressions  on  the 
ground  with  very  little  nest  material  other 
than  a  few  deciduous  leaves.  The  normal 
clutch  size  is  four  eggs,  usually  laid  in 
early  April.  The  eggs  are  buff,  blotched 
with  rich  chestnut  brown,  and  large  for  so 
small  a  bird.  The  incubation,  by  the  female 
alone,  lasts  20  to  21  days. 

Young  woodcock  leave  the  nest  as  soon 
as  they  are  dry.  They  grow  very  quickly 
on  an  insect  and  worm  diet  and  are  strong 
on  the  wing  at   15  days  of  age. 

As  the  year  progresses,  woodcock  live  in 
different  areas  with  varying  plant  life.  Dur- 
ing courtship  and  nesting  in  the  spring,  they 
select  open  fields  and  young  forests.  In 
the  summer,  they  frequent  dense  alder  and 
shrub  thickets.  In  autumn,  they  concentrate 
in  damp  woodland  areas,  particularly  alder 
swales  and  poplar  tree  stands  on  imperfectly 
drained  sandy  loam  soils. 

During  the  day,  woodcock  feed  and  rest 
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The  author's  close-up  of  a  woodcock  chick. 


in  different  areas.  With  their  long  bills, 
they  probe  for  their  favourite  food  (earth- 
worms) in  the  moist,  soft  ground  beneath 
the  duff  of  leaves  and  twigs  in  alder,  willow 
and  poplar  thickets.  Their  best  feeding  areas 
are  found  in  shrub  patches  adjacent  to 
streams  and  springs.  They  normally  rest 
and  spend  their  inactive  time  on  higher, 
drier  ground,  usually  removed  from  feeding 
areas. 

Woodcock  nest  throughout  most  of 
southern  and  central  Ontario  but  concen- 
trate  in  certain   areas  when  migrating. 

VIEWING 

The  flight  display  of  the  courting  male 
woodcock  is  a  sight  to  see!  Locate  a  singing 
ground    by    listening    for    the    nasal    call 


("peent")  of  the  male  woodcock  and  watch- 
ing for  its  flights.  Each  time  he  takes  off, 
you  can  move  a  little  closer  to  the  place 
where  he  alights  after  each  flight.  You 
can  probably  get  within  five  or  ten  feet 
of  him. 

Woodcock  nests  are  difficult  to  find.  If 
one  is  located  during  incubation,  the  female 
woodcock  will  probably  sit  tight  while  being 
photographed. 

If  you  find  woodcock  chicks  when  you 
are  walking  in  the  woods,  do  not  take  them 
home  with  you.  Such  an  act  is  illegal  and 
almost  certain  to  be  fatal  to  the  chicks. 

During  the  summer  months,  you  may 
observe  flights  of  woodcock  at  dusk  when 
they  move  from  daytime  resting  places  to 
feeding  areas  in  open,  shrub-dotted  fields. 
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y4  woodcock  nest  after  hen  (see  back  cover)  departed.  Photo  by  V.  P.  Husek. 


LOCATING  WOODCOCK 

To  locate  potential  woodcock  areas, 
consult  county  soil  maps  and  look  for  the 
soil  series,  'Farmington'  —  thin  deposits 
of  clay  loam  over  limestone  bedrock,  and 
Granby  sandy  loam. 

Try  provincial  wildlife  areas  where 
uplands  are  managed  for  woodcock  — 
Gananoque,  Brighton,  Nonquon  and  Fingal 
—  and  Holland,  Tiny,  Wye  and  Hullett 
Marshes. 

The  Bruce  Peninsula,  Manitoulin  Island, 
and  the  northern  parts  of  Simcoe,  Ontario 
and  Victoria  Counties  are  sure  bets  for 
woodcock  at  the  right  time  of  the  year. 

HUNTING 
Best  results  are  obtained  by  hunting  with 


a  dog,  especially  a  close-ranging  dog  with 
a  bell.  Hunt  the  edge  of  alder  runs  and 
young  poplar  stands,  and  let  the  dog  plow 
through  the  undergrowth.  Work  the  stands 
and  runs  thoroughly,  but  slowly,  as  wood- 
cock will  sit  tight  and  only  flush  when 
almost  stepped  on. 

Look  for  small  clumps  of  15-,  to  20-foot 
poplar  and  alder  and  work  these  first  before 
hunting  the  forest  edge. 

Look  for  signs  such  as  chalky  splotches 
on  leaves  which  are  woodcock  droppings. 
If  you  come  upon  an  area  that  looks  as  if 
whitewash  had  been  spilled  on  the  leaves, 
either  large  numbers  of  woodcock  are  about 
to  erupt  in  front  of  you,  or  the  'local  flight' 
has  left  this  particular  covert  recently. 

If  hunting  without  a  dog,   walk   slowly 
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"Best  results  are  obtained  by  hunting  with  a  dog."  Photo  by  the  author. 


and  stop  often.  Check  the  ground  for  signs 
such  as  chalk  and  probings.  Work  small 
clumps  of  shrubs  before  the  forest  edge. 

Woodcock  are  difficult  targets  at  times, 
depending  on  the  cover.  A  bird  missed  on 
the  first  rise  usually  doesn't  fly  very  far 
and  can  be  marked  down  for  a  second 
chance. 


In  Ontario,  woodcock  may  be  hunted 
from  the  end  of  September  to  the  first  week 
in  November.  Usually  the  first  or  second 
week  in  October  is  best. 

From  early  spring  to  fall,  woodcock  offer 
a  challenge  to  the  outdoor  enthusiast  who 
attempts  to  discover  their  haunts  and 
observe  their  unusual  antics. 
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Caviar  comes  from  the  virgin  sturgeon 

Virgin  sturgeon's  a  very  fine  fish 

Virgin  sturgeon  need  no  urgin' 

That's  why  caviar  is  my  dish.     — (Old  folk  song) 


KING  OF  FISHES  AND  FISH  OF  KINGS 

by  M.  R.  Cusson 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Supervisor,  Kapuskasing  District 


^TURGEON  are  fascinating  fish,  long 
^  celebrated  in  verse  and  song.  They  be- 
long to  a  small  group  of  animals  which 
have  retained  so  many  of  their  ancestral 
features  that  they  may  be  considered  "living 
fossils".  Impressions  of  fish,  sturgeon-like 
in  appearance,  have  been  found  in  rocks 
laid  down  during  the  Upper  Cretaceous 
period  one  hundred  million  years  ago. 

The  ancestral  sturgeons  lived  in  what 
might  be  termed  the  "middle  ages"  of  fish 
evolution  when,  like  mediaeval  knights, 
most  of  the  fish  were  armoured.  Sturgeon 
still  wear  this  armour  in  the  form  of  thin 
bony  shields  (or  overlapping  plates  in  the 
young)  which  allow  free  movement. 

The  sturgeon  has  many  other  primitive 
characteristics  which  have  been  lost  or  ra- 
dically modified  in  other  fish  species.  A 
notable  example  is  the  large,  cellular  swim- 
bladder,  derived  from  an  air  sac  used  as  a 
lung  in  ancient  times.  The  sturgeon  has 
retained  some  of  these  lung-like  characte- 
ristics. In  modern  fish,  the  thin-walled 
hydrostatic  organ  enables  the  fish  to  main- 
tain equilibrium. 

Sturgon  are  found  in  Asia  and  North 
America,  and  in  Europe  where  they  are 
most  numerous.  Most  of  the  world's  25 
species  live  in  the  sea  except  during  spawn- 
ing season  when  they  work  their  way  up 
rivers  and  streams.  However,  several  species 
spend  their  entire  lives  in  fresh  water,  and 
our  lake  sturgeon,  Acipenser  fulvescens, 
is  one  of  these. 

Lake  sturgeon  are  famous  for  their  size. 
Two    of   the    largest,    for   which    we    have 


authentic  records,  weighed  310  pounds  each, 
and  were  close  to  eight  feet  in  length.  One 
was  taken  in  Batchawana  Bay,  Lake 
Superior,  in  1922,  and  the  other  in  Lake 
Michigan  in  1943.  Larger  fish  have  been 
reported  but  not  documented. 

In  North  America,  lake  sturgeon  have 
one  of  the  widest  geographic  ranges  of  any 
fish  species.  They  inhabit  the  Mississippi, 
Great  Lakes  and  Hudson  Bay  drainage 
basins. 

Sturgeon  are  bottom  feeders  —  by  neces- 
sity since  their  toothless,  ventral,  tube-like 
mouths  confine  them  to  feeding  on  bottom 
organisms.  Almost  anything  living  is  sucked 
in,  but  crayfish,  clams,  worms  and  insect 
larvae  appear  to  dominate  their  diet.  It  is 
chiefly  in  shallow  water  that  such  food  is 
plentiful  enough  to  support  any  appreciable 
population  of  a  fish  that  grows  to  such  a 
great  size.  Hence,  lake  sturgeon  are  found 
mostly  in  waters  thirty  feet  or  less  in  depth. 

Sturgeon  spawn  in  early  spring,  usually 
in  rapid  water  in  rivers  and  on  shoals  and 
rocky  shorelines  of  lakes.  Their  age  at 
spawning  varies  from  place  to  place,  but 
males  generally  spawn  for  the  first  time 
when  from  twelve  to  nineteen  years  of  age, 
and  females  when  from  fourteen  to  twenty- 
three  years.  It  is  believed  that  female 
sturgeon  spawn  every  four  to  seven  years, 
depositing  approximately  5,000  eggs  per 
pound  of  fish. 

On  their  upstream  spawning  migration, 
sturgeon  leave  the  lakes  soon  after  the 
rivers  are  free  of  ice,  often  travelling  a 
long  distance   to   the   spawning   ground   or 
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A   Kasabanica  Indian   with  part   of   his  sturgeon    catch    at  the    junction    of    the 
Asheweig  and    Winisk   Rivers.  Photo   by  A.  Bieck. 
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Kasabanica  fishermen  prepare   to  load  sturgeon    on    Government    aircraft,  1961. 

Photo  by  A.  Bieck. 


until  their  progress  is  stopped  by  unsur- 
mountable  obstructions,  Spawning  usually 
takes  place  when  the  water  temperature  is 
between  57  and  60°F.  Thus,  the  time  of 
spawning  varies  with  the  latitude  and  other 
factors  affecting  temperature. 

It  is  significant  that  sturgeon  eggs  are 
adhesive  and  heavier  than  water.  If  they 
floated,  they  would  be  carried  downstream 
and  scattered  to  unsuitable  locations.  Be- 
cause of  their  adhesiveness,  the  eggs  become 
attached  to  rocks  and  other  solid  bodies  in 
the  water,  and  are  thus  anchored  throughout 
incubation  under  conditions  for  which  they 
are  adapted. 

In  America,  there  was  a  deplorable 
waste  of  natural  resources  during  coloniza- 
tion days.  The  indiscriminate  burning  of 
forests  and  the  wanton  killing  of  mammals 
and  birds  was  common  because  it  was  felt 
that  the  supply  was  inexhaustible. 

The  lake  sturgeon  suffered  its  share  of 


depredation  at  the  hands  of  early  settlers 
who  considered  it  a  worthless,  destructive 
fish,  detrimental  to  fishermen's  efforts  to 
catch  saleable  species.  Seine  net  fishermen 
were  plagued  by  the  monstrous  adults, 
which  were  difficult  to  extricate  from  the 
nets  without  loss  of  other  species,  and  by 
the  smaller  ones  with  the  bony  serrated 
plates  which  damaged  the  nets  —  often 
beyond  repair.  Commercial  fishermen  would 
gaff-hook  sturgeon,  pull  them  from  the  nets 
and  dump  them  back  in  the  water  to  die, 
or  throw  them  on  the  shore  as  cheap  feed 
or  fertilizer. 

Many  accounts  tell  how  sturgeon  were 
speared,  clubbed  and  axed,  and  blocked  off 
in  shallow  creeks,  where  they  were  spawn- 
ing, so  they  could  not  return  to  deep  water 
and  survival.  Whole  families  of  settlers 
would  be  involved  in  such  destructive  orgies. 
It  was  only  in  the  mid- 1800s  that  sturgeon 
I  were  used  for  anything  but  fertilizer,  hog 
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Tagging  sturgeon  from  the  Ottawa  River.  Photo  by  W.  D.  Marshall. 


food  or  fuel  in  steamboats. 

A  demand  for  oil  to  manufacture  paint 
changed  the  status  of  the  sturgeon.  It  now 
became  economically  attractive,  and  fisher- 
men turned  to  harvesting  the  larger  fish 
which  were  boiled  in  large  cauldrons.  The 
oil  was  skimmed  from  the  top  and  sold  in 
Detroit,  Michigan,  for  75  cents  a  gallon. 
The  flesh  was  still  fed  to  pigs  or  plowed 
into  the  ground  as  fertilizer.  The  roe  was 
still   regarded   as  useless  and   fed  to  pigs. 


Some  sturgeon  flesh  was  smoked,  put  up 
in  brine,  preserved  in  vinegar,  or  roasted 
for  human  consumption,  but  prejudice 
against  eating  sturgeon  still  existed.  It  was 
based  on  ignorance  of  proper  preparation 
and  a  feeling  that  it  was  only  suitable  for 
socially  inferior  people  such  as  servants 
and  slaves. 

A  slight  demand  for  sturgeon  as  food' 
began  to  develop  in  the  United  States  in 
1860.    Due   to   the   abundant   supply,   they 
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234-pound,  904nch  sturgeon   taken   in  Lake  of  the   Woods,  1965. 
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sold  for  ten  cents  each,  reaching  a  high  of 
25  cents  for  fish  four  feet  or  more  in 
length.  A  little  later,  Indians  delivered  them 
to  Detroit,  piled  on  wagons  like  cordwood, 
for  50  cents  a  fish.  Gradually,  the  practice 
of  smoking  sturgeon,  and  the  use  of  their 
roe  for  caviar,  led  to  an  active  demand. 
Isinglas  was  obtained  from  the  swim-bladder 
and  used  as  a  clarifying  agent  in  jellies  and 
glue,  and  leather  was  manufactured  from 
the  skin,  contributing  to  the  process  of 
making  the  sturgeon  important  to  the 
fishing  industry. 

Now  that  the  sturgeon  had  become 
valuable,  the  ferocity,  that  had  been  used 
to  destroy  them,  was  used  in  their  harvest. 
They  were  caught  with  seine  nets,  pound 
nets,  trap  nets,  gill  nets,  weirs,  and  baited 
and  unbaited  set  lines,  and  by  impounding 
in  shallow  streams.  They  were  taken  with 
gaff-hooks,  spears  and  axes,  and  by  angling, 
snagging,  grappling,  harpooning,  shooting 
and  dynamiting. 

Today,  in  Ontario,  all  these  methods  have 
been  outlawed  except  pound  nets,  gill  nets, 
baited  lines  and  angling. 

One  of  the  most  productive  and  resource- 
saving  types  of  gear  for  taking  sturgeon  is 
the  pound  net.  It  consists  of  a  box  of  net- 
ting with  a  funnel  opening,  similar  to  the 
familiar  wire  minnow  trap.  Leads  of  netting 
run  from  the  shore  to  a  "heart"  and  thence 
to  the  pound  net  entrance.  This  type  of  net 
has  been  used  with  great  success  in  all  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  in  such  inland  lakes  as 
Nipissing  and  Nipigon,  since  it  was  adapted 
for  use  in  shallow  water  where  stakes  can 
be  driven  into  the  bottom  to  support  the 
leads  and  heart.  The  mesh  is  heavy  and  has 
small  openings  so  that  the  fish  cannot  "gill" 
themselves.  Undersized  fish  may  be  released 
from  the  pound  unharmed. 

Sturgeon  gill  nets  are  next  in  importance 
and  more  adaptable  to  deeper  waters.  This 
type  is  a  wall  of  netting  which  gills  the  fish 
as  they  attempt  to  swim  through.  In   1903, 


a  federal  Order-in-Council  prohibited  the 
use  of  gill  nets  having  a  stretched  mesh 
of  less  than  12  inches,  but  in  1932  Ontario 
was  granted  the  authority  to  use  10-inch 
gill  nets  in  inland  waters.  Both  sizes  are 
presently  in  use  in  the  Province.  Smaller 
meshes  usually  take  too  many  undersized 
fish  which,  when  injured,  are  a  loss  to  the 
fishery. 

A  common  method  of  catching  sturgeon, 
especially  in  the  north,  is  by  set  lines.  From 
three  to  six  hundred  large  #10  hooks 
(depending  on  the  terms  of  the  commercial 
licence)  are  attached  three  feet  apart  on  a 
long  horizontal  line.  They  are  attached  by 
short  lines  and  baited  with  salt  pork,  salted 
fish,  clams,  crayfish,  balls  of  dough,  and  a 
variety  of  other  bait.  They  are  allowed  to 
rest  on  the  bottom  or  suspended  a  few 
inches  above  it. 

Set  lines  are  best  adapted  to  fast  water, 
rivers  and  deep  pools,  especially  where 
debris  is  a  contant  hazard  to  other  types  of 
gear.  They  are  the  lightest  (where  weight 
is  a  factor  in  transportation),  the  least 
expensive,  and  the  easiest  to  manipulate. 
Of  course,  like  gill  nets,  they  present 
disadvantages  since  they  catch  a  number 
of  undersized  fish  which  perish  unless 
properly  relieved  of  the  hooks. 

Sturgeon  today  command  the  highest 
price  per  pound  of  any  fish  species.  Local 
fishermen  receive  up  to  about  $1.50  per 
pound  for  meat  and  $4.50  per  pound  for 
caviar. 

Many  and  varied  have  been  the  con- 
servation measures  adopted  to  protect  the 
sturgeon  population.  Today,  we  have  a 
closed  season  in  most  waters  during  the 
spawning  season,  a  minimum  size  limit, 
restrictions  on  catch,  and  preservation  of 
habitat. 

The  fish,  which  was  once  considered  a 
nuisance  and  a  food  for  inferior  peoples, 
now  rightly  occupies  the  position  of  King 
of  Fishes  and  Fish  of  Kings. 
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Sturgeon  taken  in  McLeister  Township,  Kapuskasing  District.   Photo  by  S.  Hoeberg. 
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